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ORIGINAL ARTICLES, 


FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE, 
FUNERAL ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED AT THE INTERMENT OF THOMAS 
W. DICKMAN, CHARLESTON, DEC. 20th, 1838, 


“ Thou destroyest the hope of man.” 

Fullsadly is this statement of inspiration real- 
ized among us this day! How many, many ex- 
tinguished hopes, like withered leaves, bestrew 
that youthful bier! There lies its occupant, cut 
down in the morning of life; full of ardent and 
generous expectations; engaged in active and 
honorable pursuits; bearing his part in busy life ; 
desiring and toiling for the happiness of others 
rather than his own; with the prospect of many 





years before him; and until very recently, in 
the vivid enjoyment of uninterrupted health. In 
the midst of this onward career, behold, the 
agency of a lurking and inexorable disease 
seizes upon his vital powers. With a hurried 
and irresistible progress, it baffles all the skill of 
science, all the attentions of friendship, and all 
the prayers and assiduity of devoted conjugal 
affection. Day after day he sinks with astonish- 
ing and fearful rapidity ; unexpectedly to him- 
self—unexpectedly, atso early a period, to all 
around him, he droops, languishes, is prostrated 
with alarming debility, becomes unconscious 
even of the presence of the most endeared, 
heaves the long involuntary breath, and then 
quietly expires. There is his short, sad story. 
And how it reflects, as from a mirror, the truth 
ofancient inspiration, Thow destroyest the hope 
of man ! 

But not only was it realized by his own per- 
sonal experience—the experience of others, 
more or less closely connected with him, testifies 
this day to its melancholy truth. She, who but 
two short years ago, united and identified her 
interests and her life with his; she, who forsook 
home and kindred, and native spot, to share 
with him whatever Providence might dispense ; 
she who looked to him as her earthly defence, 
her stay, her sun; she, who had no thought of 
the future but as a long and happy dream with 
him; now suddenly finds the tie forever broken; ’ 





the dream dissolved; her sun turned into dark- 
ness; her earthly defence and stay reduced to 
mouldering dust. In bereaved amazement she 
stands—she dares not complain—yet she traces 
her affliction and disappomtment to the mys- 
terious wisdom of her Almighty Father, who, 
for some gracious and ultimately benevolent 
purpose, destroyeth the hope of man. 

Equally true and equally mournful in refer- 
ence to this event, is the application of these 
words to the distant and venerable father of the 
deceased. He had reared up a plant with 
his own fond hand. Little did he expect to be 
himself last summoned to the mansions of the 
dead. According to all human calculation, he 
had a right to look forward to several pleasing 
interviews with the son of his pride and love, 
during the remainder of his weary pilgrimage on 
earth ; and whenever he should be commanded 
to depart, he reasonably,trusted to leave behind 
one, who would filially cherish his memory, do 
honour to his name, and justify all his prayers, 
exertions, cares and sacrifices, by a prolonged 
and well-spent life. But all this is baffled and 
reversed. The son precedes the father in their 
march to eternity. The hope of man is again 
destroyed. 

Nor does the experience of a large circle of 
friends and acquaintances, in widely various re- 
lations, fail this day to respond a melancholy 
echo to the same truth of revelation. Who that 
knew him did not wish to perpetuate his ac- 
quaintance? Who can feel indifferent, that a 
life so pure and innocent, a course so useful and 
honorable, a mind so intelligent and well-inform 
ed, a disposition so cheerful, upright, and uni- 
form, must no longer shed their influenees upon 
earth? Ah, who can caleulate the injury which 
society sustains by the loss of one good young 
man? Can his place be easily or readily sup 
plied? Such are emphatically the hope of the 
world—and when they are taken, the hope of 
man is destroyed. 

From many ascene will the deceased be missed 
—from the walks of business, where integrity and 
punctuality found him, perhaps alas, too fatally 
at his post—from the domestic circle, where his 
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pure and social manners spread a charm around 
—from the ranks of the soldier, where he secured 
the respect, and confideuce, and affection of his 
brothers—from the platform of society, where he 
was known only to be esteemed and loved—and 
from the sanctuary where we are now assembled, 
where his chaste and melodious voice so con- 
stantly mingled with and animated our devo- 
tions. 

Yet, oh friends! it is only in a temporal and 
inferior sense that our Creator destroys the hope 
of man. In our relations with this world it is 
true we lean on broken reeds, and build every- 
where on crumbling dust. But we are also 
made subjects ofa syiritual kingdom. The face 
of man indeed changes, and God sends him 
away. Butthe soul of man is immortal, and be- 
longs to its kindred heaven. Ifthe God of Na- 
ture destroys the hope of man, the God of Grace 
revives it. ‘Fhe gospel of Christ irradiates even 


the dark chambers of the tomb. And when we | 


think of the promises of the Saviour, of his own 
resurrection and present existence with the 
Father, together with all that we know of our 
deceased friend, we will comunit him to his grave 
with an animated and confiding Christian Hope, 
that shall not be destroyed. 


FUNERAL HYMN. 
(Selected and sung by the Choir.) 


“Brother, thou wast mild and lovely, 
Gentle as the summer breeze, 

Pleasant as the air of evening, 
Where it floats among the trees. 

Peaceful be thy silent slumber, 
Peaceful in the grave so low; 

Thou no more wilt join our number, 
Thou no more our songs shall know. 


Dearest Brother, thou hast left us! 
Here thy loss we deeply feel; 
But ’tis God that hath bereft us; 
He can ail our sorrows heal. 
Yet again we hope to meei tliee, 
When the day of life nus fled, 
There, in heaven, with joy to greet thee, 
Where no farewell tear is shed.” 


, — 








“ Different bodies, gentlemen,” said Dr. Torry 
towards the close of a late lecture iu New York 
before a class of medical pupils, “have different 
capacities for caloric, just as different students 


have different capacities tor chemistry ; some ger 


so fullin an hour, if we may judge from their 
restlessness, that they cannot possibly contain 
any more. 


| FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 
IDLE HOURS. 
No. 2. 

There is frost abroad in the air: the delicate 
and feathery spikes are gathering fast under the 
twinkling starlight upon the housetops; the belt 
of the Hunter shines in glittering splendour in 
the zenith and warns me of the approach of mid- 
night. And hark, fromthe distant steeple comes 
the fulldeep sound of the bell as it strikes the 
hour, “ of night’s black arch the keystone.”— 

Like the Iearned and thrice honoured Tenfels- 
drockh, I sit sublime in my wahngasse and Jook 
|abroad upon the sleeping city. The lamp ex- 
| hausted by along drain upon its reservoir, pales 
away and beconres dim, but there is the free and 

priceless light of the untiring watch fires of 
heaven. Constellation after constellation in 
glorious succession and mystic harmony have 
| wheeled up the eastern acclivity and glided by 
the upper heaven. 

Which is most beautiful? The giowing eye 
of the Bull has been fixed upon my gaze, and 
like a trrve Bohemian I yield my homage to 
Aldebarau. There too is the sisterly cluster of 
| the Pleiades. lovingly intertwining aud mingling 
| their snowy lustre with one another, like the 
interlacing of fond arms. They so link them- 
selves together as to hide, save to a nice observer, 
the loss of one fair star, which has melted away 
from its dwelling place and home. 








Yet does no 
sadness rest on the-changeless brow of the survi- 


| vors, or it is a sadness that wears no shade. 

Another group lies near them, the ever mourn- 
ing sisters of Phaeton. The brightness oftheir 
| countenance is dimmed and veiled by a perpetu- 
al grief, and a misty and tearful expression seems 
to restupon them, 

High and stately over ail rolls the glorious 
frontof Jove, But the terrors of his kingly form 
are laid aside and he paces majestically over his 
| jewelled pathway with a steady and benignant 
gaze.—W hat wouder that men looking up into 
tne inscrutable abyss of Ether and seeing the 
order and harmony, wherewith the hosts of 
Heaven move on in unbroken and _ steady 
phalanx like the Spartans of old to the sounds of 
soft Dorian melody ; viewing the passiouless and 
calm splendour of night, should deem _ those 
mighty and distant orbs, the arbiters of their des- 
tiny! Ifever there were a pardonable and ex- 
cusable superstition, it is this, There 1s, to 
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many eyes, an intelligence in the glance of the 
stars ‘‘so spirit-like and fair”’—and their ever 
during succession isan emblem of that eternity 
which the soul covets. They are changeless 
amid changes—constant and regular in their 
appearance and departure, not mere fixed orbs 
of unvarying and useless brightness—but jour- 
neying On in One great round, as untiredas when 
they first began. And this is the idea of dura- 
tion which most pleases and accords with the 
soul—an eternity of action, not of mere exis- 
tence. ‘They are the eyes of Heaven, and in 
them we catch glimpses of the spirit which em- 
bosoms itself within their recesses. 

Few persons are there who are so utterly de- 
prived of ail poetry and sensibility to beauty as 
well as to higher ideas, as to gaze carelessly upon 
the glory of a starry night; but modern science 
has so progressed and stridden so far over the 
bounds of the visible asto penetrate and unfold 
the order of their motion, and in so doing to 
devest them of many charms. The orbs which 
childish fancy had placed almost within our 
reach and permitted each one to appropriate as 
his individual property, are now removed to a 
distance unapproachable and vast. 

Hood has expressed this feeling in lines which 
stamp him a poet in his beautiful ballad, “I re- 
member, | remember the house where I was 
born.” —Yet spite of the utilitarian doctrines of 
science, every one almost has his peculiar favour- 
iteamong the denizens of heaven. There are 
those who choose the brightest sparkler, at the 
hazard however of finding numerous competi- 
tors. Others again select a more modest gem 
and less likely to be intruded upon by others; 
and perhaps more wisely. 

None are more fair to gaze upon than the 
three in the belt of Orion, and were we to con- 
fess a predilection for any out of the host, it 
would be these.— 

Stretching away from the far North to the op- 
posite pole, shews the Milky Way—more beauti- 
ful to-night than we have ever seen it—like a 
river of many ripples, or like the long drawn and 
fleecy cloud of a summer’s eve. The sparkling 
light of myriads innumerable is melted down and 
reduced to a pearly whiteness, and it bands the 
Heavens with a vast and irregular zone of snowy 
hue. 

A faint light begins to shew in the East, and the 
porters of its gates veil their faces as the queen 
ofthe night swims in upon a tide of light. As 
she advances, one after another, the lesser lu- 





— 


minaries modestly draw back and retreat out of 
sight. Few stand unmoved the lustre of her coun- 
tenance, (although, like other queens, she has lost 
half her splendor) and those few are of the higher 
order of celestial nobility and privileged by place 
and rank to remain in the royal presence. The 
parvenus of the sky who lately made no con- 
temptible figure, have disappeared entirely; but 
now and then an irregular and ill bred meteor 
hustles away with sudden gleam and after a rapid 
and disorderly course is cast out from the verge 
of the Court and vanishes. 


No shadow rests upon the night, but a gentle 
influence distils from the calm magnificence 


; above and bathes in a shower of liquid light the 


tranquil world below, tipping with silver the ex- 
treme shoots of the aged trees and embracing 
every object with its quiet beauty. 

Sleep rests sweetly on the toilworn limbs of 
honest labour; but there are watchers even at 
this lone hour, for there is no sleep to the mind 
excited by joy or harassed by care. 

Sounds of music are floating in the air; steal- 
thily and with careful steps and whispered voices 
come the performers. A short prelude is follow- 
ed by the deep tones of manly voices swelling 
like organ peals upon the silence: an earnest 
gaze is turned to the lattice whence comes no 
answering signal; the music falters; small pros- 
pect is there of a successful serenade. There 
they go chapfallen and dejected, but as they pass 
on in distance I hear a merry and jocund laugh 
from within the house. 

My reverie is broken and the waning night 
calls me to repose. A. 





— $$ $$$_$—__—_____-—— 


Royalty sometimes leads the votaries of fashion 
into sad absurdities, from which the fair dewgh- 
ters of our republic are not always free. For 
once, however, it has in the person of Englend’s 
maiden queen, set an example which we would 
recommend to imitation. Beds and pillows of 
down have been associated with the ideas of 
royalty, but young Victoria’s couch consists of a 
small ‘camp bed and hard mattrass, with one 
small pillow; a couch well adapted to the pro- 
motion of vigorous health and elasticity of body. 





a 


At an agricultural dinner in Massachusetts, a 
few days ago, the following toast was given. 
“The game of Fortune: Shuffle the cards as 
you will, Spades will always win.” 
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FOR THE SOUTHERN RUSE. 


A MOTHER’S 
A mother’s love! 


LOVE. 


Oh, who can tell its reach, or set its bound? 
It clings and twines the full true heart around. 


All change above. 


It knows no stay, 


But fathomless as Ocean, daep and strong 
It pours its rich unmeasured wealth along 
Its offspring’s way. 


Her wakeful eye, 


Foresees each danger and wards off each pain, 
Or sympathizes where all aid is vain— 


It cannot die. 


Cold death may bear 
The loved one hence to long and last repose, 
But one deep tie, one inward flame still glows— 
A mother’s love is there. 


A. H. 








LOVE’S PROGRESS, OR RUTH RAYMOND. 
CHAPTER XxX. 


Delicate positions. Ruth’s character unfolds. 
Glimpses into hearts. 


“You have been so eloquent about this law 
case of your father’s that I almost wish it was 
yours, and more than that, I wish I were a man to 
hear it,” said Ruth Raymond, as Clarendon and 
herself leaned on the low railing of the foot- 
bridge, alternately looking up, as the sun wrapt 
in gorgeous drapery rolled to the west, and down- 
ward on the reflected image of the heavens in the 
stream. Every object was as clearly defined be- 
low as above ; the shading of every leaf on the 
bending trees, the moss on the rocks, the slight- 
est cloud—were all brought to the lower picture 
with an almost startling distinctness. 

“If Lam called upon I shall pray as to a patron 
saint,” said Clarendon, “ for such inspiration as 
you could give,” 

Two thirds of the power of this remark lay in 
in its emphasis, and Ruth who usually looked 
full in the face of those who addressed her, found 
occasion to watch intently some rose leaves 
which she had torn to pieces and thrown into 
the stream. 

“ Poor rose-leaves !”” murmured Clarendon in a 
tone that in the stillness just reached her ear as 
she bowed over the railing, “ Ruth Raymond 
throws you away !” 

Clarendon could not see her face, for her hair 


over the railing, and Ruth became conscious 
that he was gazing in the glassy surface below to 
see her image reflected there. 

“You need not pity the rose leaves,”’ said she 
carelessly, “for they have founda nice Ruth 
Raymond in the water; and look, Mr. Claren- 
don! the reflection of that dark purple cloud is 
an exact likeness of old Dr. Gesner too; his 
capacious mouth, his huge shoulders, with a 
supplementary ornament of farmer Mansfield’s 
queue by way of finish'” 

The words that had been welling up from 
Clarendon’s heart of hearts were thrust back ; 
he surrenders his earnest truthful mood with a 
sigh, and the hope of renewing a subject to which 
Ruth’s ardent expression of interest in his success 
had given rise, was crushed by the appearance 
of Dr. Gesner, no shadow. 

‘Why is that young man idling here?” said 
Mr. Raymond, who approached as Clarendon 
departed. 

“You do him great injustice, papa,” said Ruth 
indignantly. He has been preparing himself 
for several weeks to assist his infirm father 4s 
junior counsel in the case of Leeds and Whit- 
tesby- 

“And he comes to read law in your eyes, 
Ruth, eh?” * 

“No, sir,” said Ruth very gravely,“Mr. Claren- 
don has not been to the village for two weeks, 
and he came to-day, after a bewildering examina 


? 





fell about her cheek and shaded it, so he bent 


tion into legal references, exhausted by midnight 
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andy, with the hope that the sight of calm and| There vas no light to tell whether those intel. 


beautiful nature might refresh him. 


He trem- | lectual eyes were softened to tenderness, whether 


bles for his father’s reputation, since the old gen- | even tears did not stand on their fringed lids; no 
tleman persists in conducting the case himself, | light to tell if a dimpling smile of conscious tii- 
and beside, is agitated at the prospect of his first | Umph mocked the tears; and what if the silken 
efort. He could not have had a more inspiring | scarf which Clarendon held fluttered more than it 
evening than this,” continued Ruth, glad to es- | was wont over that young bosom? Was not the 
cape to the portico, and to see where the long | western wind at work amid its folds? 


twilight glimmered through the tree tops, while | 


Ruth had an innate sense of propriety that 


fantastic shapes were revealed in the shrubbery | invariably pointed the right way in action, 


below. 


ousadoration of nature. 


Keeping the parlour lights in view, she went 
no farther than her apple-tree bough. Singing to 
herself and looking upward to see star after star 
marshalled above, she was disturbed by hearing 
She started, but with- 
It might be the gardener, and she 


some one leap the wall. 


out alarm. 


simply asked who was there. 


“Ttis I,” said Clarendon with some etobar- 
rassment. “ As I was about to enter the boat, the 
young moon stood so serene and quiet among 
the hill-tops, that I could not resist asking you to 
see it with me; so I took the shortest path back, 


and hearing your voice sprang over the wall.” 
Ruth’s heart fluttered like a frightened bird, 

but she rallied herself, and said quietly,— 
“The moon has behaved as all discreet ladies | gravelled walk. Seated in the parlour, sights 


oughtand gone to rest, and let me tell you a | 
secret, Mr. Clarendon. I have been obliged to | 


defend you against a charge of idleness with all 
ny dignity since your departure, and used up a 
part of the eloquent speech you made me, about 
rereating your over-tasked mind among the 


works of nature. 


What excuse shall | give for 


this romantic movement? and as she spoke she 
tuned towards the house. 

“{ scarcely know, or care,” said Clarendon, 
throwing himself on the grass by her side, and 
gently detaining her scarf. “ Believe me that for 
the last fortnight, my imagination amid the drudg- 
try of the office, has revelled in halls of legisla- 
ion. I have been grappling with gigantic 
thidows, while the wish for usefulness and 
hme was paramount to every other desire. I 
lid come here in truth to be soothed and re- 


m ‘shed by nature, after undue excitement, but 


ove look of yours, an unconscious look too, 
changed my whole being. Ruth, Miss Ray- 
nond, if 1 could see once more the expression 
that was reflected in the stream this evening ! 
Oh, for one ray of light to tell me if it is now the 


ane,” 


Tempted by the scene she strayed down | though her words might sometimes too much 
the gravel walk, and gave herself up to a raptur- 


overflow. Gentle but firm was her voice as she 
answered,— 

e‘‘ This is not the hour or place, Mr. Clarendon, 
for expressions like yours. The appearance 
of a clandestine meeting is revolting to me. 
Beside, you are capricious to-night. At sunset 





the law was your lady-love, next the new moon 
crazed you, and now you are looking in the dark 
for an expression that went under the mill with 
the tide anhonr ago. Good night—a sunshiny 
day and a righteous judge for your cause.” 
Clarendon’s was that first, timid, doubting 
love which a word can repulse. He retreated 
in silence, but Ruth knew that he pressed the 
fringe of ler scarf to his lips as she drew it from 
him. She heard him leap the wall, and felt diz- 




















zy and faint as she retraced her steps on the 


and sounds seemed floating about her like vis- 
ions. Once or twice it appeared to her that soft 
music was near her; the other members of the 
circle, however, only heard Dr. Gesner, who 
was overcome by a long chase after a dragon 
fly, snore. 

Clarendon drew a long breath, stood erect, 
looked up to the stars, and like a good ship after 
a lee-lurch righted himself and darted on his 
way. It was rare that he gave himself up to im- 
pulse, and after a rapid walk he began to fear he 
had been extra-sentimental, to go two miles to 
ask a young lady to see a moon which was set- 
ting among hill-tops, to say nothing of looking 
in her eyes in the dark, for an expression he had 
seen in the water, the most distorting and ex- 
aggerating of elements. He diligently renewed 
his studies on the morrow and if he sometimes 
locked up from a brief, asa haunting smile, a 
floating curl, a happy foot-step, or a thrilling 
tone came on his memory, who shall blame him, 
since he oftener said to himself, “she is guile- 
less, she is a respectful, tender child, a consider - 
ate sister, a bright warm-hearted companion,— 
her hopes are heavenward, she is the sunshine 
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ofher home! [ will do something worthy of 


Ruth Reymond!” 
CHAPTER XXI. 


A letter. The case of Leeds 


Ruth's singing. 
Ruth weeps. A denouement 


and Whittesby. 
expected. 

“Tt was fresh and laughing june,” as Mrs. Ray- 
* mond, her pale hand guiding her needle, sat in 
the same shaded parlor, where Ruth whispered 
her first juvenile secrets ; and though the bloom 
and elasticity of her youth were gone,the grace of 
matronly dignity, a tenderness that looked with 
love on a fading world, was thrown around her. 
No harsh repining or doubt impressed its tone on 
her features. 
life grew dim, the colors were softened ; as the 
waters reached the precipice, they became more 
smooth. 


Ruth entered with a sheet of music paper and 
stumbling over Perdita, now a patriarch among 
the cats, sat down to the piano laughing at her 
own awkwardness. A very trifle often brings 
up a long train of associations, and this Jaugh 
carried Mrs. Raymond far back—it was so fresh, 
and young, and childlike, that she looked up at 
Ruth almost expecting to see the little form and 


tossing hair of the rope-skipper of seven; but the 
laugh had ceased, and the mother recognized in 
the modelled form, and the chaste and elevated 


expression—her more matured child. Ruth 
was singing ‘Here awa’ there awa’ wandering 
Willie,” the exquisite tenderness of which was 
suited perfectly to the character of her voice. 
Mrs. Raymond’s heart thrilled, and her eyes were 
moistened as with a distinct impassioned utter- 
ance, almost like recitative, she sang,— 

*‘ Winter winds blew cauld and loud at our parting, 

“Fears for my Willie brought tears to my e’e; 

“ Welcome now simmer, and welcome my Willie, 

“The simmer to nature, my Willie to me.” 

Mrs. Raymond hada faith that voices would not 
be lost. I shall hear those tones again, she whisp- 
ered to herself, sublimated, refined among angel 
choirs. 

Ruth was interrupted by a servant with a large 
packet. 

“Jt is from Isabel at New York, Mamma,” 
she said, starting up, breaking the seal. As she 
glanced at the first page a deep blush suffused her 
face, and she stood embarrassed. 

“« [should like to read this letter alone,”’ she then 
said, hurriedly, and giving her mother a kind of 
apologetic kiss, she ran quickly down the garden 





path te her grotto. 


The reader and I can peep over her shoulde:, 

“In a quiet corner at the end of your double 
letter, dearest Ruth, which is filled with such a 
glorious description of your sunsets, such excel. 
lent criticisms on Gibbon, and such valid argu. 
ments on the propriety of young ladies studying 
logic, 1 find this question, ‘Do you think Mr, 
Clarendon will be called upon to speak in the 
Leeds and Whittesby case ?”’ 

“‘As this is the only question in your three pages, 
I feel bound to answer it at large. 

“Clarendon has spoken, and is the lion of the 
day. ‘To say the truth I did not expect he would 
be a good orator on the nonce, he is so singular 


ty, and has so little enthusiasm of character.”— 
(Here Ruth smiled somewhat rogaishly.) “ But 
father, who is not easily moved, came home last 
night in raptures with him. The circumstances 
were these. Old Mr. Clarendon, who is almost 
superannuated, is very tenacious of his legal 
reputation, and cannot bear an insinuation of 
decay, undertook the case. His son accompan- 
ied him to the court house and sustained him by 
quiet but adroit attentions. As he watched every 
look and motion of his father, who is somewhat 
deaf, no one suspected that his mental eye 
was fixed steadfast and keen on the opposite 
counsel, who having opened the process with 
spirit, clearness and grace, propitiated the favor 
of the judge, secured the attention of the audi 
ence, and made his client half a head taller with 
sudden hope. 

“As old Mr. Clarendon arose to reply, that 
change was perceptible which follows when an 
animated and forcible speaker gives place to a 
prosy one. Respect for his character and past 
services at the bar preserved the Court from any 
open manifestations, but the uneasy motion, the 
half encouraged cough, the crumpled papers, the 
out-stretched foot scraping on the sanded floor, 
gave ample testimony to the presence of a toler- 
ated bore. Matters stood thus for about a quar- 
ter of an hour, when suddenly, the old man’s 
strength failed, and he sank into a seat panting 
and exhausted. Clarendon gave him one keen 
glance of inquiry, and then rose gracefully and 
unhesitatingly in his place. He dwelt for a few 
moments respectfully and tenderly on his father’s 
position and his own, then entered at once the 
mazes of litigation. His voice, you know, Ruth, 
is almost feminine, but father says it swelled to 
such a noble distinctness, that no word was lost. 
a bright clear spot flushed his usually pale cheeks, 


Itseemed thatas the landscape wt quiet, advances his opinions with such modes. 
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val ble dark eyes (so soft with us, Ruth,) flashed | from one and a nod from the other and no one 
with earnestness and intellectual power. Father | poke; but Ruth knew that she might go to the 
says he could think of nothing so much like him | grotto, and so laying the letter next her heart, 
as the sun rising amid clouds. Mist after mist | she fell into divers reveries. 

rolled off, and left his argument and his case | ( To be continued. ) 
cearasasummer noon. And then it was so | ~ eo ee ee 
afecting to see the old man. Recovering grad- | Ft OWE R-GATHERING. 

ually, his feeble form sat erect, but a kind of sur- THE HUSKING PARTY. 

prise, as if awaking from a dream, came over| [Those who fail to perceive the life and truth 
him; then placing his hand behind his ear | of the following narrative, or to sympathise with 
and leaning forward he listened intently as a} the sorrows of the genuine Yankee who penned 











Delphian priest to the ancient oracles; then gain- | 


ing strength, stood up, his white hair falling for- 
ward ; he then clenched the side of his coat next 
his heart, as ifto keep it still; twice he almost 
gasped for breath, still oftener passed his hand- 
kerchief over his eyes, and then, growing’ care- 
less of observation, he let the large tears ro]! un- 
heeded down his cheek. ‘The plea was closed, 
and as a congratulating murmur arose, 
Clarendon turned round to the old man, who 





still stood as if listening and whispered,— 

“« Shall [ accompany you home ?’ 

“*God be thanked’ was the only reply, and as 
the father and son went out, a new murmur of 
approbation passed round. 

“fT cannot tell you, my dear Ruth, any of the 
technicalities of the case, but | know that it is 
gained outright, and that Clarendon’s first fee 
willenable him to carry a fine stock of sugar- 
plumbs to little Rosalie.” 

After reading this letter Ruth threw her hand- 
kerchief over her face,and leaned her head against 
the rock. Asweet but mighty stream was rush- 
ing over her whole soul. 

“Itis of no use to struggle,” said she, starting 
up, “I must have my cry out!” and weep she 
did, with the sobbing thoroughness of a spoiled 
child. 

Relieved by this indulgence, she bathed her 
eyes at the river bank, and returning to her 
mother, gave her the letter. That evening Mr. 
Raymond read aloud at the tea-table the report 
ofthe case of Leeds and Whittesby, and Ruth 
had the rich yoy of hearing Clarendon’s praises 
from her father’s lips. A letter of the softest 
embossed paper accompanied the news-paper 
from the office, which Mr. Raymond handed to 
Ruth. It contained only a few words. 

“Will you be in your grotto to-morrow after- 
noon at five o’clock? ‘Tell your parents that I 
ask this favor. AtFRED CLakENDoN.” 

Ruth passed the letter to her father, who read 
and handedit toher mother. There was a smile 





it, never yet lived a year in the heart of primitive 


‘New England.—S. Rose.] 


: From the Olive Branch. 

Gentle reader, did you ever go to an old-fash- 
ioned husking? such parties as they have among 
the lofty hills of New Hampshire, in the anatumn? 
If you never did, perhaps you will be somewhat 
entertained in the perusal of this simple home- 
spun story. 

It wasa very pleasant frosty morning in the 
month of October, that a very intelligent robust- 
looking young lady, daughter of Gen. H., called 
at Mr. Ball’s, the man with whom I resided, and 
left an invitation for his two daughters, Jerusha 
and Olive, and myself, to come to her father’s 
that evening, toa husking. Perhaps some may 
think this rather a short notice, but if we had 
been obliged to wait any longer, we might have 
wished the time away, which would have been 
against my principles; but so anxions was I for 
the evening to come; that I could think of noth- 
ing else all day, and the girls were so absorbed in 
anticipation of the pleasure they usyally derived 
from participating in these novel out-of-door 
huskings, that all other matters were of far less 
importance. Assoon as the sun began to ap- 
proximate the tops of the trees in the western 
horizon, the girls began to tease me to get ready 
or they should go without me, and it was essen 
tial for them to be there before dark, as those 
who were there first, were entitled to the best 
seat. Having never been to a place of the kind 
before, I left my work at sanset, and commenced 
adjusting my clothes, powdering my hair, &c., 
as this was the first opportunity [I had had of be- 
ing in company with any of the young ladies 
since I had been intown. I was doubly anxious 
to accommodate the girls, for many a time had 
I asked them to go and take a walk ora ride, but 
they were always otherwise engaged. 

All things being im readiness, we were soon on 
our “winding way,” to the General’s, whose 
house was about a mile distant, and a very erook- 
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ed road it was too, with no less than a dozen 
cross tracks; but, however, we reache.: the point 
of our destination just after dark, and a little too 
late, and repaired to the heap of corn which was 
out iu the field, surrounded by six lofty hay- 
stacks. Here were congregated about fifty gen 
tlemen and ladies, the gentlemen with their wool- 
len frocks on, and the ladies with coarse canvass 
aprons, all busily engaged in separating the corn 
from the husks. By the side of one of the stacks, 
was a large table splendidly decorated with 
boughs and twigs, and richly laden with apples, 
peaches and other fruits, cakes and pies, and 
lemonade, but no “striped pig,” all of which in 
the brightness of the queen of night, who soar- 
ed aloft in the star spangled sky, was inimita- 
bly beautiful to the eye, and delicious to the 
taste. 

As soon as the names of the Misses Ball were 
announced by the waiters, who passed the bask- 
ets, they—after introducing me to the managers— 
were helped to a seat very near the head of the 
company, among the proudest and most fashion- 
able of the party, and near by two handsome 
young men, which made my heart go pit-a-pat all 
the evening, and roused my jealousy to the high- 
est pitch. After the girls were seated, I was re- 
quested to take a seat upon the opposite side of 
the heap, among the farmer’s sons. I seated my- 
self among entire strangers, applied myself to the 
task before me, and tried hard to make myself 
contented and happy, but I could not. I was 
naturally inclined to bashfulness and diffidence, 
and could not make much talk with my_neigh- 
bors. A great deal of hilarity and jovial feeling 
seemed to pervade the whole company; but, 
alas, poor I was left alone, to husk the corn in 
awful silence, occasionally daring to smile when 
a witty expression was made. During the even- 
ing there were considerable many attempts at 
singing, or rather music murdered. Oh, how I 
wished I had been acquainted with the company, 
or they had known that I was once a chorister in 
an adjacenttown, I think I could have sung some 
songs that would have enchanted their very souls, 
but I did not want to make myself ridiculous by 
singing im a sttange company without an invita- 
tion, therefore I kept my mouth closed, and lips 
unmoved, during the exercise of the vocal powers 
of some fout or five gentlemen, and as many 
more ladies, among whom were my Jerusha and 
Olive. Perhaps you may enquire why these ladies 
did not ask me to sing; but I had not been with 
their father but a short time, and, consequently, 
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they did not know my skill and proficiency in 
the art. 

After working with all my might for about 
three hours, the waiters commenced fetching 
round the dishes loaded with all the deliciousness 
of the season. Having helped myself to such as 
I liked, and when the rest began to eat, why | 
began as a matter of course. Such a naming 
of apples as there was on the opposite side of the 
circle, I never heard before or since; but no 
young lady could I get to name mine, for there 
was none within eight feet of me, and | being 
rather near-sighted, could not tell a person that 
distance by moonlight. Now, placid reader, 
stop and panse a moment, can you not sympa- 
thise with me ? 

Having finished partaking ofthe refreshments, 
which occupied about an hour, it being rather 
late, the party broke up, and each and all began 
to make preparation to return to their respective 
homes. I waited rather impatiently for my ladies 
as I thought, when lo! behold, they were not 
mine. After they had arranged their cloaks and 
bonnets, they came to me and said, they were 
rather sorry to disappoint me, but they had forn- 
ed an acquaintance with two handsome respect- 
able young gentlemen who had kindly offered to 
carry them home in splendid C spring chaises; 
this offer they could not reject; but they intro- 
duced me to a nice clever young lady, with 
whom I could have the supreme felicity of walk- 
ing home. 

Now, Mr. Ball’s daughters were very hand- 
some, and I suppose the most accomplished in 
the whole husking party, and I really thought 
that through the means of this party, I should 
strike a light with one of them, and by easily 
getting myself entangled in their affections and 
good graces, I might form a pleasing and happy 
negociation with her. But, alas! how mistaken, 
and how many times have I been thus disap- 
pointed. Without any further reflections, } will 
say that I submitted to be introduced to Miss 
Aumelia Trask, a homely old maid, although she 
was ‘nice and clever,’ as Jerusha told me. As1 
was in the act of buttoning my coat, which neces- 
sarily caused a crook of the elbow, she took hold 
of my arm, and off we trudged for her home. 
Which way to go, or how far it was I knew not, 
but as she knew the way, that was enough, and 
I followed. She was pretty sociable, and quite 
loquacious at times. She told me that the 
Misses Balls were the prettiest ladies in tow), 
that their company was very much sought and 
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admired, and that they had been courted by al-; while; but before the end of the week Miss 


most all the gentlemen in town; but they had one 
fault which lowered them much in my estima- 
tion; this was their ficklemindedness and incon- 
stancy. 

I had proceeded, I should judge, about a mile 
anda half with my dulecinea, when we met a 
horse and chaise, which stopped short, and the 
driver was no more nor less than her brother, 
who was going after her. It was now twelve 
o'clock, and the beautiful Regent of night was 
almost down, consequently it was getting to be 
quite dark. Ihelped her into the chaise, and 
bade her ‘ good night,’ to which she responded 
with, ‘call up and see us some evening, it is about 
a mile further.’ 

I was now in a pretty predicament. I knew 
not how far I was from home, or which way to 
go to get home. I wandered about for two 
hours I should think, saw only four houses, no 
lights anywhere, every body abed, and not to 
blame for that, for it was time for all honest 
people to be in the arms of Morpheus. Finding 
my travels of no avail, I sat myself down by the 
side of the road, and soon fell asleep, from which 


[awoke not until just as the bright luminary of 


day was rising over the eastern hills and forests, 
which met my eye not only in the East, but all 
around me; it was all woods, interminable re- 
gions of trees on all sides. 

After rutbing my eyes, I started for the near- 
esthouse, the chimnies of which I could see in 
the distance. I soon arrived and knocked at the 
door, and who should appear but Miss Trask, 
the lady whom I accompanied part way home 
the preceding evening. She greeted me witha 
‘good morning,’ and urged me so strong that 
[could not refrain from going in. I tuok some 
breakfast with her in the parlor, being very care- 
ful not to let her know that I had lost my way 
home. I told her I was in ahurry—just thought 
I would call and see if she got safe home. | I bade 
her good morning, and was off in the twinkling 
faneye. I soon reached another house which 
Isince learned was Major Stone’s,whose daugh- 
ter Hannah was also at the husking. Here I 
inquired the way to the village. Having found 
that I was on the direct road, and abouta half a 
nile distant, I proceeded forthwith for home. 

arrived at Mr. Ball’s about ten o’clock. His 
daughters had just arisen, and an uproarious 
‘colding they gave me for staying all night the 
first time going home with a lady. ‘This was 
‘omforting to me, it really cheered me up for a 





Hannah Stone and Miss Amelia Trask both call- 
ed at Mr. Ball’s to spend the afternoon,and poor 
I seemed to be the general topic of conversation. 
They concluded that I must have lost my way 
to the village, and swayed out all night, and a right 
The way they black- 
guarded and bothered me when I came in to 
tea, was the greatest caution | met with in the 
whole affair. 

The next morning I settled with my employer 
and left town. Thus began and ended the first 
and last husking party I ever attended. L. 

Conyecticur, Nov. 1, 1838. 


conclusion it was too. 








From the Western Messenger. 
THE HOURS. 
The Hours are viewless Angels 
That still go gliding by, 
And bear each minute’s record up 
To Him who sits on high. 


And we who walk among them, 
As one by one departs, 

See not that they are hovering 
Forever round our hearts, 


Like summer bees that hover 
Around the idle flowers, 

They gather every act and thought, 
Those viewless Angel-Hours. 


The poison of the nectar 

The heart’s deep flower-cups yield, 
A sample still they gather swift 

And leave us in the field. 


And some flit by on pinions 
Ofjoyous gold and blue, 

And some flag on with drooping wings 
Of sorrow’s darker hue. 


But still they steal the record, 
And bear it far away— 
Their mission-flight by day or night 
No magic power can stay. 
And as we spend each minute 
That God to us hath given, 
The deeds are known before His throne— 
The tale is told in Heaven. 


These bee-like Hours we see not, 
Nor hear their noiseless wings ;— 

We only feel, too oft, when flown, 
That they have left their stings. 


So teach me, Heavenly Father, 
To meet each flying Hour, 
Thatas they go they may not show 
My heart a poison-flower ! 


So when Death brings its shadows, 
The Hours that linger last 
Shall bear my hopes on Angel wings, 


Unfettered by the Past. 
Cc. P. C. 
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From the Western Messenger. 
A YOUNG POETESS. 

In an age and country like ours, when every- 
thing seems so unfavorable to the nurtare and 
development of poetic talent, we hail with delight 
any indications of true genius, from whatever 
quarter they may glimmeruponus. Especially 
do we welcome “the vision and the faculty 
divine,” when we perceive it born in the soul, 





and springing and blooming like sweet wild 
flowers, in spite of untoward influences. Amidst 
the floods of common newspaper rhymes and 
hackney sentiment, we love to see the true Poet, 
singing like the free birds, simply because he 
was born to sing and must sing, whether his wild, 
simple notes be listened to, or not. It is re- 
freshing therefore as it is rare, to meet with a 
young spirit like the writer of the following 
verses:—a young girl, between twelve and 
thirteen years of age. She was born and 
brought uv in the country, about six miles from 
Louisville, secluded from all society, her educa- 
tion almost entirely neglected, and cut off from 
almost every influence which might lend a re- 
fined and healthy development to her mind. 
She has even taught herself, chiefly, to write. 
And the first use which she has made of her pen, 
is to embody in poetic language her feelings and 
experiences. Poetry seems her natural element. 
Here she is at home, as the flower in the spring, 
air, and sunlight. We have been favoured by 
the kindness of some friends with some of her 
effusions. A few of them we give, just as they 
were written, ‘T'o us, we must confess, when 
we think of the contracted sphere of her life and 
thoughts, they indicate no common genius. If 
these present blossoms give fair promise of ripe 
healthy fruit, in the future, may we not see her 
name one day ranked with the most gifted ? 


TO THE MEMORY OF ANNE POPE SPEED. 


I knew her, when her eye was brightest, 
’Midst many that were bright; 

I loved her when her step was lightest, 
"Mong many that were light. 

I loved her, when her cheek was fairest, 
And kissed her lovely brow; 

I heard her voice—and ’twas the clearest— 
That which is silent now. 


[loved her, when she smiled so brightly— 


She was so sweet and gay ; 

She was a brilliant child and sprightly, 
Before she went away. 

She loved me when we met together, 
And was so sweet and fair ; 








But now she lies beneath the heather— 
Death claimed her for his share. 


I’ve watched those lips so softly breathing— 
Those lips so very red ;— 

I saw her sister’s hand, when wreathing 
The flowerets for the dead ; 

I gazed upon her marble forehead, 
That’s now so white and cold ; 

Yes—even strangers looked and sorrowed, 
With griefin hearts untold, 


That lovely and that brilliant creature 
Rests in the cold, cold tomb ; 

I saw death marked in every feature, 
Which once was bright with bloom. 
No kindred tie had placed her near me, 
But Friendship’s holy chain ; 
No more I needed to endear me— 

We met and loved again. 


I saw her face—’twas decked with flowers, 
With buds of brightest hues ;— 

Those lips that smiled in happy hours, 
Were covered with cold dews. 

But then the coffin-lid was closing 
O’er that calm marble face ; 

And that pale form in death reposing— 
In his last, long embrace. 


She was an angel—her eye’s lustre 
Is dimmed forever here ; 

But there—in Heaven, where angels cluster, 
It shineth bright and fair. 

I tried to calm my troubled breast, 
I heard each falling clod ; 

And tried to leave her to her rest, 


To Heaven and to her God. 
A. C. H. 





The following was written by request, upon 
the death of one she had seen, but was not ac- 
quainted with. The difference between the 
calm spirit which breathes through them, and 
the gushing, yearning love pervading the lines 
we have just copied, will be seen: 


ON THE DEATH OF ALICE SMITH. 


There was a sweet young girl, 
For youth and beauty too 
Were in her all combined, 
So beautiful to view. 
Oh, ’tis a mournful sight, 
To see a child of glee 
Gathered into the grave,— 
She who was wild and free. 


Now her bright eyes are dim, 
And her fair red cheek is pale, 
And o’er her brow is drawn 
Death’s fearful ghastly veil. 
Her lips are blanched and wan, 
Her eyes are closed in death,— 
No softly coming sigh, 
No low and whispering breath. 
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Sweet Spring will come again 
And bring the fragrant rose, 
But she will ne’er awake 
From her quiet, deep repose. 
Oh tread not on that grave, 
The tomb of one so dear; 
Smile not as if in scorn, 


For she is buried here! 
A. C. H. 


How simple and natural the sentiment, and 
how musical the rhythm of this little piece! Is 
not. the mystery of the Poet’s soul here—young, 
untutored, but full of the promise of greater 
things? We add one more effusion. We have 
seldom read a prettier and more musical stanza 
than the first. It is-worthy of a much maturer 
genius. 


MY OWN SWEET FANCY’S DREAMS. 


My life is one of sweet delight, 
And full of sunny beams, 

For o’er my mind so sweet and light, 
Steal Fancy’s pretty dreams; 

i dream of flowers of sweet sky-blue, 
And leilis white and fair, 

And roses of a bright red hue, 
In pure and fragrant air. 


And oh, ’tis sweetao dream of things 
Beyond the sky above, 

No sorrow there, no pain, no stings, 
But all is joyous love. 

The friends of other happier hours 
Are now in glory there, 

For they can never now be ours, 
Or sinful mortals here. 


But now come soon, ye brilliant rays, 
Like vivid lightning gleams, 

For like the thoughts of happy days, 
Are my sweet Fancy’s dreams. 

And oh, how happy, when I look 
Up to the azure heaven— 

The sun his glorious path forsook, 
And ’tis a starry even. 


A. C. H. 


We call this Genius—in one so young, so 


trammeled by heroutwardenvironment. Could 
we but dismiss the fear that like many such pre- 
cocious buddings, this too were putting out into 
the sharp frosty atmosphere of life, too early to 
bloom healthily and long! But however it may 
be, let not a young spirit like this be neglected. 
It should be nursed and guarded and watched 
and trained like a rare exotic plant. Let not this 
Western flower, this “‘ Poet sown by Nature,” 
be down-trodden in the tender growing of its 
youth. C. P. C. 





THE “« VISION OF THE DEAD.” 
(From the Charleston Mercury. ) 

Mr. Apsott, as well as the Banks, has re- 
sumed. The interior of the Theatre, in spite of 
the incursions of Vulcan on the outside, looks 
very well. The new method of lighting naust, 
on the whole, be considered as an improvement, 
and with the additional lights at the foot of the 
stage, the scene is sufficiently distinct. For our- 
selves, we like a very mellow light on the stage ; 
those who can only be satisfied with a glare, will 
of course differ with us, but let them go their 
ways, and if need be, add the light of their supe- 
rior judgment, only leaving out the smoke. 

We had but a moment to look in on Tuesday 
night, and not even that on Wednesday; it was 
not till Thursday night that we sat down. quietly 
to the enjoyment of the scene. Reading poetry 
is ltke drinking bottled Saratoga water, very 
good for medicine doubtless, but it hath not the 
bubble, the brightness, the life, the music of the 
flowing spring. No man knoweth the sweet- 
ness of Castalia who hath only drank it in paper 
bottles, after it hath paid those vulgar tithes to 
mammon called custom house duties, to be ap- 
propriated perhaps to the cleaning out of some 
most unspirited mud-hole onthe Canada frontier, 
or the buying of potatoes for the workman on 
the National Road, or to be food for a distress 
warrant against the cupboards, cats and _ stables 
of a defaulting Collector, and so forth. But to 
return from our ambages; as we sat down in the 
same place from which we had before taken our 
theatrical observations, in spite of the attractions, 
many and witching of that most delightful play 
the “ Lady of Lyons” 
ter of the performance, of which we shall cer- 


and the admirable charac- 


tainly speak, if we ever get through this intro- 
duction, we could not help certain memories. 
The place was not new; time had breathed upon 
it, and his phantasms dwelt in the air—was it 
our fault to see them? Again in the memory of 
that April night there rose in the midst of the 
scene, the wild moving ofa gathering multitude ; 
the lurid gleam ofa burning city streaked across 
the windows, and a horrible reality swept away 
in despotic terror, the visions of the scene, 
Kings, queens, lovers, heroes, all resumed their 
common flesh and blood with unceremonious 
despatch ; the democracy of distress ranged tri- 
umphant through the streets. 
the fantastic things of that scene, that while the 


But it was one of 


common and the natural seemed every where 
swallowed up in the vast catastrophe, while wal] 
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crashed after wall, street melted after street, and 

the swelling flames poured up to the heavens 

their fierce showers of burning specks, the eye 

would now and then catch something that savor- 
ed of the small and quiet doings of every day 

life—the fire playing round a sign, for imstance, 

after ‘the thing signified” had become ashes— 

but the memorial of the ‘Theatre, by some queer 
dispensation of fate, had a touch of the scene. 

What sort of play it was, we have utterly for- 
gotten, butas we hurried down the steps, turning 
one glance, there was just light enough from the 
Jamps to shew on the framed cards at the foot of 
the columns, “ Vision of the Dead’’—it was a 
bad omen. Afterwards, as we wandered wide 
through the city, againand again, as the unearth- 
ly light shot round some dark corner, there came 
forth from the shadow, “ Vision of the Dead!” 
like that ancient writing on the wall, at which 
the courtly revellers turned pale. On the pillars 
ofthe market—on the corners of the streets, as if 
in mockery, stood the “ Vision of the Dead,” and 
one involuntarily shrunk back and exclaimed, 
is it not then of earth ?—and the rolling billows of 
flames, darting up their sharp crests, and the 
hopelessness and the strange confusion of Dante’s 
Inferno were called up. 

Such thoughts did pass, somewhat faster than 
we can write them, athwart “the necessary ac- 
tion of the play,” aid if it do not go for a reason 
it may for an excuse, that. the things we had to 
say about the Theatre, are still buried-in the 
mysteries of the inkhorn. 








From the Lady’s Book. 
HYMN 
Of one of the Deaf Children restored to hearing by 
Mr. Curtis, of the Royal Institution. 


BY MRS. OSGOOD, LONDON, 


The world—the beautiful world around, 
A still, bright dream, stole silently by; 
For a viewless fetter my senses bound, 
And life—my life was one yearning sigh ! 


The hand of pity and wondrous skill 
Has riven forever that fearful chain, 
And joy—wild, fathomless joy deth fill 
My beating heart and my startled brain ! 


A world of melody wakes around, 

Each leaf of the tree has its tremulous tone, 
And the rippling rivulet’s lullaby sound, 

And the wood-bird’s warble are all mine own! 


But nothing—oh! nothing that I have heard, 
Not the lay of the lark, nor the coo of the dove, 
(an match, with its music, one fond, sweet word, 
That thrills to my soul, from the lips I loye! 





I dreamed of melody long before 
My yearning senses were yet unsealed; 
I tried to fancy it o’er and o’er, 
And thought its meaning at last revealed ;— 


For suddenly down thro’ a showery mist, 
A rainbow stole with its shining span ; 

And e’en while the flowers its soft feet kissed, 
l read—" Tis a promise from God to man!” 


A promise? its glory had language then! 

There was meaning and truth in each radiant line! 
And I looked on the heavenly band again, 

To trace those letters of love divine. 


Ah, no! they were but to be felt not said, 

And when its soft colours were blent in the sun, 
And one rich hue on the scene was shed, 

I imagined that music and light were one! 


Each tint, thought I, is an angel’s tone, 
And blending above usin chorus sweet, 
With the light of creation its hymn goes on, 
As the quivering colours in melody meet! 


But they told me the flowers had language too, 
And I woke the rose from asleep profound, 

And deemed as I gazed on its passionate hue 
That the breath of the blossom was surely sound ! 


A lady sang with asmile on her face, 
And all could listen the song save me! 

But I knew not my loss, for “beauty and grace,” 
1 said in my heart, “must harmony be!” 


But oh! no tintof the rainbow, while 
It melts into music and light above, 
No sigh of the rose, nor beauty’s smile, 
Is sweet to me now as the voice of love! 
London, 1838. 








~ FLOWER-VASE, 





Rewarps or Science.—It is a remarkable 
event in the history of science, that in 1829, in 
one year, England should have lost Wollaston, 
Young, and Davy ; three of the most distinguish- 
ed characters that ever adorned the contempo- 
raneous annals of thatcountry, All of them had 
been foreign assuciates of the Institute of France; 
—all of them secretaries to the Royal Society ;— 
all of them were national benefactors; all of them 
were carried off by a premature death ;—all of 
them died without issue ;—and all of them have 
been allowed to moulder in their tombs without 
any monumental tribute from a grateful country. 

Tue Frencu anp Eneorisn.—England offers 
at this moment, says the Edinburgh Review, (a8 
she has offered for the last 150 years) an asylum 
to the exiles of every possible faction. She 
even now contains fragments which every suc 
cessive political tempest has detached from the 
coast of France—Nobles and Priests of the first 
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emigration, who prefer to drag out their existence 
here on the scanty pittance afforded by their go- 
vernment (formerly in the shape of an annual 
stipend, but since 1830 only as an occasional 
succor,) rather than return to a country which 
has long become changed and cold to them and 
their feeling—Conventionalists, Bonapartists, 
Carlists; and a few specimens of the last and 
wildest of all the discomfited parties,—the mod- 
ern Republicans, freshly escaped from the prison 
of Sainte Pelagie. We have known individual 
specimens belonging to most of these classes, and 
however violently they might differ on other 
points, we have generally found them to agree 
inone. ‘hey all fuund consolation in their exile 
from the comfortable persuasion, that the land 
of their refuge was hastening every day towards 
irretrievable perdition. 

Roya Cunsistency.—In the beginning of 
tlelast century, Frederick William I. promulga- 
tel his famous Priigel-mandat, or‘ Cane-decree,’ 
in which the inhuman and barbarous custom of 
beaing his vassals with sticks and switches was 
forbdden by law ;—reserving, apparently, the 
license of the cane exclusively for his own royal 
hands;—since we are told that the people of 
Potsdam used to retreat indoors whenever he 
appeared in the streets, aware of his propensity 
for the iafliction of manual chastisement. 

Att raze Way Down.—In my school boy 
days, whea I loved better to rob birds’ nests and 
plunder orehards, than acquire knowledge, I have 
often deserted the school room, and pursued the 
above-mentiyned avocations in the forest, in my 
usual quiet manner. I recollect once, when 
having been l¢st in the intricacies of the wood, 
stumbling upon a little hut. Rightly conclud- 
ing that a spring would be found in its vicinity, 
and being exceedingly thirsty, 1 wended my way 
thither. Lfoundit occupied by an old woman, 
of whom I requested a draught of water. I was 
s0on furnished, and when I had despatched it, I 
was overwhelmed with questions. 

‘Arn’t you one ¢f the ’Cademy boys?’ inquir- 
ed she. 

‘Yes ma’m,’ was the reply. 

‘Well, I declare’ ejaculated the old woman, 
they say you lear queer things down there. 
Why they say the vorld is round.’ 

‘The world, ma’n,’ said I, anxious to display 
my acquired knowhdge, ‘is not exactly round, 
but resembles in shepe a flattened orange, and it 
lurns on its axis once in twenty-four hours.’ 

‘Well, I don’t kaow any thing about its axes,’ 








replied she, ‘ but I know it don’t turn round, for 
if it did we'd be all tumbled off, and as to its be- 
ing round, any one can see it’s a square piece of 
ground, standing on a rock.’ 

‘ Standing on a rock, but upon what does that 
stand ?’ 

‘Why on another to be sure.’ 

‘But what supports the last?’ 

‘ Lauk, child, how stupid you are, there’s rocks 
all the way down.’—Alezander’s Messenger. 

A 'Tumorovs Description.—Whenever any 
foreig 2rs of note, supposed or real, visit Eng- 
land, they are invited to see Woolwich, and a day 
is fixed for the occasion. 

They are met by the heads of department, and 
acortége of fashionables, and what follows may 
be divided into three acts and an afterpiece. 

Act 1.—Scenr, Woolwich Arsenal. 

Here every thing has been put into activity 
and laid out foreffect. The illustrious strangers 
are conducted round the various works. They 
see the application of steam-power to different 
machinery ; circular saws, vertical saws, turning 
lathes, boring of cannon, rocket driving, &c. 
&c. They see acres of ground covered with 
great guns, immense piles of shot and shells 
rising like mountains before them; spacious 
store-rooms full of harness for 20,000 horses; a 
magnificent wharf with numerous cranes, so 
powerful that two men are sufficient to embark 
or disembark a thirty-two pounder. They see 
the fire-masters’s department with fuzees, sky- 
rockets, blue-lights, smoke-balls, carcasses, tubes, 
and port-fires by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands. Of course the illustrious strangers ex- 
press unbounded admiration, and well they may. 
The act closes leaving them in great excitement. 

Act Il.—Scernr, Woolwich Marshes. 

Now heavy batteries, field batteries, and the 
rockets are in readiness to display the prowess 
of the officers and men in the use of the different 
missiles. As soon as the iliustrious strangers 
have taken their position, and the range is report- 
ed clear, practice commences. Ricochet batte- 
ries endeavor to dismount guns on the face of a 
work ; after which the field-batteries fire at a tar- 
get, frequently changing their ground and vary- 
ing the range, as in fact they are required to do 
in action; and it must be owned that this gener- 
ally goes off well. Then come the rockets, wild, 
untoward things; they seem to take a pleasure 
in showing their independence, and fancy that 
they will be much more amusing by displaying 





their own flighty propensities, than by fulfilling 
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the intentions of their directors; away they go 
whisking along with their fiery tails, despising 
the target, many of them even disdaining the 
butt, and never stopping until they have taken a 
view of the shipping on the river; like Fame, 
they seem to be entitled to the motto, “ Vires 
acquirunt eundo.” The firing has ceased. the 
smoke has cleared away, a..d the illustrious stran- 
gers are moving off towards the barracks, in 
which a splendid déje(iné awaits them in the 
mess-room, the band in attendance. 

Act Il.—Scenr, Barrack-field—The Horse Ar- 
tillery drawn up—The Mortar and How- 
itzer Batteries Manned. 

This act commences with the Horse Artillery, 
en grand tenue, in all the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war. It first marches past at a walk, 
which gives the illustrious strangers the oppor- 
tunity (if there be ladies among them) of admir- 
ing individuals; then trots past, which gives 
more scope for the display of dexterous horse- 
manship, unless an unlucky accident should hap- 
pen in wheeling, for the outward flank comes 
round at a fearful pace, when wheeling by half 
battery; various mane@uvres are now executed 
with the distinguished rapidity of this service, 
and the guns fly about like “things of no weight ;”’ 
clouds of dust and smoke arise, and the flashes 
showing like lightning in a thunder-storm, pro- 
duce a grand effect. ‘To lay the gnn or to take 
any aim, is of course never thought of; rapidity 
of firing, i. e. noise, is the sole object. The 
Horse Artillery having now enacted its part, 
marches off the ground, and the wounded men, 
the natural consequences of guns going at speed, 
are taken to the hospital. 

Shells are now thrown from mortars and how- 
itzers at a flag-staff, but this practice (we mean 
the high-angle shells) is still rather uncertain, and 
sometimes expectations are disappointed, If time 
permits, an afterpiece takes place; the illustrious 
strangers are conducted to the repository, where 
a great variety of manceuvres de force are exhib- 
ited, such as hauling heavy guns up inclined 
planes, dismounting and mounting them by dif- 
ferent methods, dragging a light gun through a 
river and then firing it the moment it emerges ; 
laying pontoon bridges, &c. &c. Then the mu- 
seum attracts merited attention, containing beau- 
tiful models of fortifications, military machines, 
and a collection of the trophies of war. 

In short, a day at Woolwich is a grand diver- 
tissement, and if exhibited on very particular oc- 
casions, migit be well enough, but no stage effect 








will preserve its interest, if too frequently repea. 
ed ; besides, it is a poor compliment to the corps, 
that they should thus be made a show of, and 
turned out, be it wet or be it dry, to amuse God 
knows whom. ‘To them it can neither be amp. 
sing nor instructive, for no alteration has eyer 
been made in a Woolwich review since our exr. 
liest remembrance, which is now nearly half q 
century.— Westminster Review. 

Poor Scios.—The great bulk of the unfor. 
tunate Sciotes, were brought to the slave markets 
of Constantinople, Smyrna, and even of Alex. 
andria. Living under the protection -of mild 
laws, and in a Christian community, we can 
scarcely form to ourselves an idea of the infinite 
horrors comprehended in this brief recital. The 
whole youth of the island, of both sexes, more 
especially the females,—many of them brought 
up as delicately, as luxuriously, almost as intel- 
lectually, and certainly as tenderly guarded from 
every contact of coarseness and impurity as those 
of the same classes among ourselves,—became 
the property of the most ferocious and licentious 
outcasts of the human race, and subject to every 
species of brutality trom them; or only presery- 
ed by their covetousness to adorn the harems of 
their wealthier countrymen! jThe Oriental 
manner of making slaves, and securing ¢ proper- 
ty in them, is this, Any fellows who join an ex 
pedition as volunteers for plunder of this kind, 
enter a house, and after setuing fire to it, and 
killing generally the male adults, they carry off 
the property, with the females and boys. They 
then proceed to the next custom-house, and 
having paid twenty piastres, or aboat ten shillings, 
they take out a “ teskerai,” or tiaxet, which cer- 
tifies the slavery, and then the persons of the un- 
fortunate family beeome the preperty of the cap- 
tors for ever, with all their postrity. If any of 
them is disposed to sell the wnole or part, he 
gives up with them their teskrrai, which trans- 
fers the property to the purchaser in perpetuity. 
Forty-one thousand teskerais were granted in 
this way for Sciote slaves up to the Ist of May, 
of which five thousand had been taken out for 
those proceediug to Constantnople alone, and 
generally by fellows in the lcwest grade of s0- 
ciety. They were sold ‘likecattle in an English 
fair’ for weeks, in various pirts of Constantino} 
ple and Pera; where temperary slave-markets 
were established, close to the dwellings, and un- 
der the very eyes of the Franks; many of whom 
might have been personally acquainted wlth such 
of the wretched victims as bdonged to the up 
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per ranks of their island society. It may well 
be supposed that all the efforts which humanity 
could suggest, and far more than selfish prudence 
would have allowed in a time of such terrible 
excitement, were made by the foreign residents 
in behalf of their fellow-Christians; many were 
aved from slavery before they had tasted its 
worst horrors—many families re-united, after 
their members had been torn asunder, and wide- 
ly separ ated by the course of their different fates. 
Few, however, were thus rescued, in compari- 
son with the numbers which drained the cup of 
servitude and debasement to its last dregs. Af- 
tersome months—to bring this sad episode of 
modern Greek history to a conclusion—the Sul- 
tana, to whom the island belonged, was remind- 
ed, by a deficiency in her pusse, of the destruction 
of her valuable little property. A new gover- 
nor was sent to Scio on conciliatory principles ; 
and Greeks were invited from the neighboring 
parts to colonize it. ‘The lands were afterwards 
restored to such of the original proprietors as 
could be found, charged with the payment of a 
stated purchase-money to the Government. 
Some years later, Sultan Mahmoud’s edict for 
the general emancipation of Greek slaves, bro’t 
hack aremnant of the former inhabitants; but 
the flourishing Sciote youth had for the mdst 
part either perished in slavery, or been forced to 
adopt the faithof Islam. The light-hearted Ioni- 
ans, like their ancestors in the days of Darius, 
returned cheerfully under the protection of the 
Great King who had desolated their land, and 
saturated it with the carnage of their brethren. 
The Sultan, in an unusual fit of generosity, re- 
mitted them the purchase-money; and the last 
circumstance we are aware of in their annals 
is, that they gave a public dinner at Pera, in 
January 1832, when the Sultan’s health was 
drunk with all the honors, and the proceedings 
were duly reported in the Moniteur Ottoman ! 
Detm ABDALLAH, LATE GRAND ViziER.—This 
man’s history was a very common instance of 
the manner in which the highest functionaries of 
the ‘Turkish empire are to this day selected, like 
the confidants of princes in the ‘Arabian Nights,’ 
from having had the good fortune to amuse the 
sovereign in his hours of relaxation. He had 
been a common boatman on the Bosphorus, and 
had attracted the Sultan’s attention by his habits 
of singing songs, shouting when he spoke, and 
swearing strange oaths. Barbarossa, Coumour- 
gi, and many more among the most daring and 





distinguished Turkish leaders, had no higher or 


But Delhi Abdallah 
He had rot energy or 
capacity for his place, and was remarkable only 
for a good-nature, which contrasted strongly 
with the ruthless character of most of his fellow- 
dignitaries. He not only protected, but treated 
with great benevolence many of the unfortunate 
Greeks. ‘The family of a Greek,’ says Dr. 
Walsh, ‘whom I knew something of, terrified at 
a rumor of new massacres, had attempted to es- 
cape from Constantinople, but were discovered, 
arrested, and were about to be cast in the horri- 
ble prison of the Bostangi Bashi, to undergo 
some of its inflictions. The Delhi heard of it, 
and ordered them to be first brought before him- 
self. ‘Tam told,” said he, in his usual familiar 
and eccentric way, “that you had left Constan- 
tinople to go toa better place, and I have sent 
for you to let me know where that is, and [ will 
go along with you.” Not being able to inform 
him, he bade them go back quietly to their shops, 
and dismissed them. The poor people knew 
that their shops were occupied by others, and 
supposing that they were sent in this manner 
merely to be executed in the streets like others, 
as they went along, proceeded in a very melan< 
choly mood, expecting at every step their heads 
would roll before them. They were agreeably 
surprised, however, to find that they were suf- 
fered to proceed alive to their former shops, which 
they found the Vizier had repurchased for them, 
restocked with every article they sold, and that 


more creditable origin. 
was not one of these. 


he had left, beside, a sum of money to carry on 


their business. But this amiable favorite’s con- 
tinuance in office was short. He was deposed 
by the Sultan, at his own request, greatly to the 
sorrow of the Greeks; being ill at ease in his 
office, and desirous of quitting it. He was very 
conveniently made the scapegoat of a prophecy. 
The astrologers had predicted that some impor- 
tant change would take place ona particular day. 
The Sultan, therefore, fixed upon it to announce 
the deposition of the Delhi, and thus to obviate 
the effects on the minds of the people by exhibit- 
ing the accomplishment of the prediction in the 
person of his Grand Vizier. He retired on a 
pension of 2000 piastres a month—the commor 
treatment in Turkey of such Viziers, as have 
the good fortune to be dismissed on no worse 
charge than that of incapacity. 





~ €Small favors thankfully received,’ as the ele- 
phant said to the little boys when they vos feed- 


ing him with chesnuts- 
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LEAF & STEM BASKET. 


The Faculty of the Medical College, Broad- 
street, have generously loaned Mr. Buckingham 
the use of their Hall (the old 'Theatre,) for the 
delivery of his Lectures, and the Literary and 
Philosophical Society have passed Resolutions 
complimentary in a high degree to the Lecturer, 
and pledging him their individual effortsto secure 
him an ample audience. He is expected hourly 
in town, an] his first Lecture is advertised for 
Monday Evening, January 14. 

The following couplet is recommended by the 
New York Whigto Frenchmen who are desirons 
of completing a thorough knowledge of the En- 
glish language. Each of the words ending in 
vugh, hasa different pronunciation from the oth- 
ers. 

‘Though the tough cough and hiccough plough me 
through, 
O’er life’s dark lough my course I will pursue.” 

Mr. Smith and Mr. Cheever of Boston, sailed 
from New York lately for New Orleans, taking 
with them about twenty very superior Boston 
made pianos; instruments remarkable for their 
full, clear and distinct tones, exquisite finish and 
strong atid perfect make. They are manufac- 
tured by the celebrated Messrs. Gilbert & Co. of 
Boston, and will prove a great acquisition at the 
South. 

Leigh Hunt was asked by a lady, at dessert, if 
he would not venture 6n an orange. ‘Madam, 
I should be happy to do so, but I am afraid I 
should tumble off.’ 

Sir John Cullier, the miser, used to return 
thanks that he had been born on the twenty-ninth 
of February, beeause then he only kept his birth 
day every fourth year. 

The Legislature of Rhode Island brought their 
labors to a close on Saturday night, after a ses- 
of one week. 

Apples are exported to England from N. York 
very extensively; they are cried about the streets 
as ‘‘ Yankees,” placing the emphasis on the last 
syllable. 

It is stated in an English paper that upwards 
of forty different erigravings of Victoria have 
been published, and no two of them represent 
the same face. 

An advertisement in the newspapers recom- 
mending thé celebrated horse John Bascombe, 
closes with the following magnificent encomium: 
“It is useless to mention pedigree and perfor- 
mances ; Bascombe’s speak for themselveg; the 
world know them; his name will be handed down 
from Turfite to Turfite; and when no more, the 
bosoms of future sportsmen will swell with emo- 
tion and delight, when they hear mentioned the 
name of Bascombe.” 

In a village of Picardy, after a long sickness, 
a farmer’s wife fell into a lethargy. Her husband 
was willing, good man, to believe her out of 
pain, and so, according to the custom of that 
country, she was wrappedin a sheet, and carried 
out to be buried. But, as good luck would have 
it, the bearers carried her so near a hedge, that 
the thorns pierced the sheet, and waked the wo- 
man from her trance. Some years after, she 











———— 
died in reality; and as the funeral passed along, 
the husband would every now and then baw! out, 
“Not too neax the hedge ! nottoo near the hedge, 
neighbours !” 

tan Inn in Sweden, there was the following 
inseription in English on the wall:—You will 
find at Trolhate excellent bread, meat and wine, 
provided you bring them with you.’ And this will 
almost serve for a description of human life, so 
much depends upon the temper that events are 
met with, and onthe prudence that foresees and 
provides against them. 

When I was subject a little to sore throat, says 
Sir Walter Scott, I cured myself of that tenden- 
cy by sponging my throat, breast and shoulders, 
every morning, with the coldest water | could 
get. 

Asan instance of the ruling passion strong in 
death, it is related of Chesterfield that, being on 
his death bed and visited by his physician, Day- 
rolles, the last words he uttered, upon seeing 
that gentleman enter his chamber, were to his 
servant thus—‘Give Dayrolles a chair!” Mal 
apropos to this (‘speaking of guns !”) we remem- 
ber, says the New Yorker, the dying remark of 
afamous punster in Boston by the name of Si- 
gourney. As Sigourney was expirieg in the 
presence of his doctor, a servant entered and 
called the physician out, saying in a low voice, 
“A man has fallen down the well!” But Sigour- 
ney overbeard the appalling information, and 
painfully lifting up his head, inquired with a 
scarce audible whisper—“‘I say, Doctor—did he 
kick the bucket?” 

They tell a capital anecdote in relation to a 
speech made by Mr. Hawkins when he was in 
the legislature a few years since. He was not 
very famous for speech niaking, but he got up 
one day and tried to deliver himself a little. He 
made very bungling work of it, and sat down 
amid the sneers of the whole house. A _ gentle- 
man famous for his waggery, got up and scanned 
Hawkins as closely as if he were a natural curi- 
osity, fora few moments, and then remarked: 
“Well I have heard of the Genessee flats, but I 
never saw one before.” We presume itis un- 
necessary to say, that Hawkins never made an- 
other attempt at speechifying. 

“J call upon you,” said the counsel, “‘to state 
distinctly upon what authority you presume to 
swear to the mare’s age.” Wikca what authori- 
ty?” said the other, interrogatively. ‘You are 
to reply and not to repeat the questions put to 
you.” “I does’nt consider a man’s bound to 
answer a question, afore he’stizne to turn it in 
his mind.” ‘Nothing can be more simple, sir, 
than the question put. I again repeat it: Upon 
whatauthority do you swear to the animal’s age?” 
“The best authority,” responded the witness 
gruffly. “Then why such evasion ?—why not 
state itatonce?”” ‘Well, then, if you must and 
will have it,” rejoined the ostler, with impertur- 
bable gravity, “why, then, I had it myself from 
the mare's own mouth.” A simultaneous burst of 
laughter rang through the court. ‘The judge 
on the bench could with difficulty confine his 
risible muscles to judicial decorum. 
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] The Subscriber wishing to dispose of the remains of his Stock saved from the| 
late fire in April last, consisting of BOOKS, STATIONARY, &c., is offering | 
them at and below cost. | 
Among his Books, are many valuable Standard Works, together with a hand. | 
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NEW DRY GOODS STORE. 


O. & G. TAYLOR will open onthe 20th inst. at the store formerly occupied 
by J. Ketchum & Co. King-street, an entire new stock of FANCY & STAPLE 
DRY GOODS, which have been carefully selected expressly for the Charleston 
market, and will be sold for cash at the lowest prices. Nov. 10-2t 
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TO FAMILIES OR SCHOOLS DESIROUS OF A TEACHER. 
A LADY, of very respectable connexions, and unquestionable qualifications, 
may be engaged as Governess in a Family, or Teacher in a Female School, 
as soon as the healthy season commences. 
A GENTLEMAN also, of liberal education, and highly recommended, may 
be procured as a Tutor in a private Family, or ina Literary Institution. Apply at 


the Office of the SOUTHERN ROSE. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED. 


Prof. Charles U. Shephard, Charleston, $2,50 
Miss Mary Tunno, ditto. 2,50 
Mrs. Wright, ditto. 2,50 
Henry Ravenel, ditto. 2,50 
Misses C. M. & A. J. Hicks, Oxford, N. C. 2,50 
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The Southern Rose, 


EDITED BY MRS. CABROLINE GILMAN, 
Is published every other Saturday, 


AT TWO DOLLARS AND FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM, PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 











AGENTS FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE. 


Boston, Mass.—Wx. Crossy, 147 Washington) Edisto Island.—Reference to A. A. GILLING. 
street. Savannah.—Reference to Cyrus B. Carter. 

Augusta, Geo.—T. Stvy. Walterboro’—C Hares G. Sroxes. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Meecu & Dinvirs. Sumter. —P. O’Sutrivan. 

Columbia S. C.—Reference to I. C. Morgan. 
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